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ZARZA’S TOMB OF NUNEZ DE ARNALTE IN 
AVILA By Aucust L. Mayer 


monastery church in Avila (Figs. 2, 3 and 4) are known only 

to a very small group of scholars and connoisseurs of Spanish 
sculpture. Their probable creator, Vasco de la Zarza, together with 
his works and the sculpture related to him, might be even less familiar 
to the art world. 

Zatza was probably of Portuguese descent and was apparently 
trained by an upper-Italian sculptor; Tormo believes the Venetian, 
Leopardi, to have been his teacher.' In the second and third decade of 
the sixteenth century up to his death in 1524, Zarza created a number 
of works, chiefly for the cathedral of Avila. Relatively speaking, his best 
known work is the Tomb of Bishop Tostado (Fig. 1) in the above 
mentioned cathedral, which was executed in 1518 and is a brilliant 
example of the Spanish Renaissance. It is finished in that silversmith- 
like, “‘plateresque”’ style so closely related to upper-Italian sculpture. 
In the pictorial treatment of the chief figure, however, one is reminded 
of works by the Tyrolian, Michael Pacher. The Bishop is represented 
as father of the church, engaged in writing for the good reason that he 
was no less famous as politician and scholar, leaving to posterity a work 
which fills sixty-seven volumes. The loving interest in the meticulous 
rendering of the rich ecclesiastical garment, so obvious here, the artist 
shared with his older colleague, Gil de Siloé, anticipating the silver- 
smith-like treatment of the Spanish tombs by the Milanese sculptors, 
Leoni. 

The fragments mentioned at the beginning of this article came origi- 
nally from the alabaster tomb of Hernan Nufiez de Arnalte (d. 1482), 
treasurer of the catholic kings and first husband of Da.Maria Davila, 
who as his heir founded the monastery of So. Tomas together with the 
famous Fray Tomas de Torquemada. Arnalte’s remains rested first in 
S. Juan de los Reyes in Toledo and were brought to Avila after the com- 
pletion of the monastery church there. The fragments are the upper 
part of the nobleman’s tomb figure and the accompanying figure of a 
youth, once his shield bearer. 


[Te fragments of an alabaster tomb in a chapel of the Tomas 
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The personality of the Castilian “‘hidalgo” is superbly rendered in 
its haughtiness. The broad drapery of the robe of the golden fleece 
spread over the armor well suits this proud nobleman, who reminds 
one of the Emperor Maximilian. The magnificent conception of the 
tomb equals that of Prince Juan, early deceased son of the catholic 
king, which was executed by the Florentine sculptor, Francelli, for the 
same church. The Arnalte tomb, however, is more lastingly impressive 
than the Tostado monument (Fig. 1), and is happily lacking in the cool 
intellectual and technical perfection of the tomb of Prince Juan done 
by the Florentine. 

The crying page (Fig. 3) also differs widely in its dramatic concep- 
tion from the usual representation, that of a boy either mourning or 
sleeping over the helmet of the deceased as it is so often found in Castilian 
tombs of the late Gothic and Renaissance. It suffices here to mention 
two such figures in the cathedral of Avila: one from the tomb of Don 
Pedro de Valderrabano (1465) and the other from that of Sanchez 
Davila (1482)?. As Tormo pointed out,’ they were probably done by 
Netherlandish sculptors, chiefly active in Toledo. 

The great probability that Zarza created the Arnalte monument is 
further strengthened by the fact that this artist did the tomb for Arnalte’s 
widow, who became the wife of D. Hernando de Acufia in a second 
marriage. This second marriage too, was of short duration. Acufia 
died in 1502 and left his widow, as had her first husband, a huge fortune 
which she used for the foundation of a monastery, this time dedicated 
to Franciscan nuns, “Las Gordillas’”’. It is there that this art loving 
noblewoman, who died in 1511, was buried. 
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1E. Tormo, La escultura espatiola on la edad media, Madrid, 1926. 

? There is another figure in the Victoria and Albert Museum in London, which was originally part of the important 
tomb of D. Garcia Osorio (1502) in Ocafia near Aranjuez. A third and later version (c. 1520) of this motive appears 
in a figure of a pase resting in strongest pene ie at the feet of the alabaster tomb figure of D. Juan Davila,who 
died in 1486. The tomb is located in a chapel of So. Tomas el Real, next to the one that contains the Arnalte 
fragments. 

7 E. Tormo, Op. cit. 
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LE MENU DE MICHEL ANGE By Cuartes ve Totnay 


L EST généralement admis que Michel Ange, dans sa jeunesse et 
dans sa maturité, a vécu d’une maniére ascétique, spécialement 
pendant les périodes créatrices de sa vie. 

Ceci est attesté par Condivi (ed. Frey p. 206): “Il était toujours trés 
sobre dans sa facon de vivre, faisant usage des mets plutdét par nécessité 
que par plaisir—et spécialement quand il était a l’oeuvre, il se contentait 
alors d’un morceau de pain qu’il mangeait tout en travaillant.” Vasari 
(ed. Frey p. 249) répéte Condivi, avec cette petite différence qu’il dit que 
Michel Ange dans sa jeunesse “‘se contentait d’un peu de pain et de vin.” 

L’exactitude de ces faits est corroborée par des lettres de Michel Ange 
lui-méme, par example par celle qu’il écrivit 4 son pére Ludovico en 
Octobre 1512 (Milanesi, P- 47) dans laquelle il lui donne ce conseil: 

“Qu’il te suffise d’avoir du pain et de vivre bien avec Jésus- -Christ et 
pauvrement comme je le fais; puisque moi je vis mesquinement... 

Vasari (p. 249) ajoute encore que: “pauvrement il a vécu, tant que 
jamais un ami n’a mange¢ avec lui, ou rarement.” Qu’il ait méme refusé 
les invitations de ses amis les plus chers, comme par exemple celles de 
Luigi del Riccio, est confirmé par Giannotti (De’ Giorni che Dante 
consumo nel cercare 1’ Inferno, p. 31). 

Par contre, nous savons que son ménage était assez richement pourvu 
pour la réception d’hétes. Deux notes autographes (Steinmann, Bo//. 
da’ Arte 1921, p. 31) nous donnent des renseignements quant au linge 
qu’il possédait: 7 nappes, 10 serviettes et 1 serviette en mauvais état 
indique l’une des notes, 4 nappes et 12 serviettes indique l’autre; c’est la, 
pour cette époque, une sorte de petit trésor. Et d’autre part, nous avons 
une liste de ses biens qu’il avait donné ordre a sa servante Catharina de 
faire dresser lorsqu’en 1529, déclaré rebelle par la république de Flo- 
rence, ses possessions risquaient d’étre confisquées. Cette liste (Gotti II 
p- 73 avec la date 12 Octobre 1529 et Milanesi p. 602 sous la date du 19 
Octobre 1529) nous révéle que Michel Ange possédait “7 fourchettes et 
2 cuilléres en argent, 11 grandes et 11 petites soupiéres, 7 plats.” Ces 
renseignements semblent bien contredire Vasari et Giannotti, qui 
laissent entendre que Michel Ange se souciait peu de partager ses repas 


avec ses amis. 
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Nous possédons une carte de menus (Fig. 1) écrite par Michel Ange 
sur le revers d’une lettre que Bernardo Niccolini lui avait envoyée a 
Pietrasanta le 18 Mai 1517 (Archives Buonarroti, Cod. 10, F° 578v.) 
qui, tout en témoignant de la sobriété de l’artiste, s’oppose aux affirma- 
tions des biographes lui prétant un caractére par trop asocial. 

Cette carte est divisée par des traits horizontaux en trois parties; la 
transcription du contenu est la suivante: 

1. Pani dua; un bochal di vino; una aringa; tortegli. 

2. Unna (sic) salata; quatro pani; un bochal di tondo; e un quartuccio 

di bruscino; un piactello di spinaci; quatro alice; tortelli. 

3. Sei pani; dua minestre di finochio; una aringa; un bochal di tondo. 
(voit K. Frey, Sammlung ausgewablter Briefe an Michelagniolo, Berlin 
1899, p. 70/71 et Tolnay, Miinchener Jahrbuch 1928, p. 469.). 

Ces trois menus sont, en quantité et en qualité, trés différentes. 

Le premier ne comprend que deux plats: un de poisson (hareng), un 
de pates (tortelli), et du pain et du vin qui sont, en Toscane, obligatoires, 
méme pour les plus pauvres; comme seulement deux pains et une bou- 
teille de vin y sont indiqués on peut en déduire que c’est le menu pour 
une personne—le menu sobre de Michel Ange. 

Le deuxiéme est plus riche en plats; en plus du poisson (anchois cette 
fois) et des pates (tortelli), il comporte une salade, un légume (épinards) 
et deux différentes sortes de vin (bruscino-bruschetto c. a d. vin sec). 
Cemenu “somptueux” est évidemment destiné a deux personnes puisque 
4 pains et 4 anchois y sont indiqués;—c’est donc vraisemblablement le 
menu que Michel Ange a mangé avec un hote de marque. 

Le troisiéme est de nouveau trés simple et ne comporte que deux 
plats: une soupe (de fenouille) et un poisson (hareng). Pourtant, d’aprés 
la quantité de pain: 6 pains, et les deux portions de soupe, il semble avoir 
été destiné a deux personnes;—c’est probablement le menu que Michel 
Ange a offert 4 un hote de moindre importance, peut-étre 4 un de se 
garzoni. | 

Cette carte, outre son intérét biographique, a un intérét pour l’histoire 
de l’art car Michel Ange I’a illustrée de dessins a la plume. Ces esquisses, 
encore inédites, ont servi vraisemblablement a expliquer les menus a 
une servante analphabéte. 

Michel Ange a commencé par placer ses dessins en face des lignes 
écrites correspondantes, mais au cours du travail son tempéramment 
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l’emporta et les dimensions des objets devinrent de plus en plus grandes 
(qu’on compare les pains, les bouteilles de vin, les harengs du haut et du 
bas). Il perdit la correspondance entre l’écriture et l’illustration: tandis 
que le menu écrit ne prend qu’un peu plus de la moitié de la page, les 
esquisses la remplissent presque jusqu’en bas. 

Il n’a fait qu’une simple énumeration d’objets, sans avoir la moindre 
intention de les caractériser dans leur aspect pittoresque ou de les 
grouper d’une facon décorative pour en former une sorte de nature 
motfte,—ce que tout artiste nordique aurait certainement fait. Sans entrer 
dans les détailes particuliers des objets, Michel Ange ne donne que leur 
forme générale et les place pour ainsi dire dans le vide, sans aucun souci 
de caractériser l’ambiance. Mais la grandeur du volume plastique de ces 
formes lapidaires et la puissance et streté du trait dans lequel frémit un 
tempéramment exceptionnel, font, que ces simples dessins exécutés 
dans un but “utilitaire” sont cependant des manifestations caractéris- 
tiques du génie artistique du maitre. 
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THE CAREER OF GIOVANNI LORENZO 
BERNINI AS SCULPTOR By Timon H. FoxkKxer 


Bernini, was born in Naples in 1598, but he spent most of his 

eighty-cight years in Rome. There, during the highest splendor 
of the papacy, he served the great popes of the seventeenth century: 
Paul V, Urban VIII, Innocent X, Alexander VII, and also Clement X, 
who tried in vain to maintain the brilliant traditions. Bernini also re- 
ceived commissions from Charles I of England, Queen Christina of 
Sweden, and Louis XIV of France, on whose invitation he traveled to 
Paris in 1665. 

Two anecdotes reveal the high esteem in which successive popes held 
the sculptor during a long lifetime. When Bernini had an audience with 
Pope Urban VIII, soon after the latter had acceded to the Holy See, 
the Pope addressed him with the words: “You are very fortunate, 
Cavaliere, to see Cardinal Maffeo Barberini Pope, but even greater is our 
good fortune that a Cavalier Bernini lives during our pontificate”. 
Bernini was twenty-five years old at that time. 

Nearly fifty years later Pope Clement IX commissioned the sculptor 
to decorate a bridge with the figures of angels, displaying the instru- 
ments of the Passion. Bernini sketched some of the angels and shaped 
little models of terra cotta for the two which he executed in marble by his 
own hand. The Pope did not allow him to expose these two precious 
works of art to rain and sun; he ordered copies to be made and the 
originals to be removed to a safer place. The sculptor was then seventy- 
three years old. 

During Bernini’s lifetime two distinct styles were practised simul- 
taneously in Rome. In the first quarter of the century the Academic as 
well as the Renaissance and Baroque had adherents, but although subject 
to superficial variations the Academic style was to suffer stagnation. The 
Renaissance and Baroque styles were to continue simultaneously, pass- 
ing through the normal three stages of any living style: Early, Full, 
and Late. 

The qualities of volume and space are the peculiarly characteristic 
means of expression of Baroque artists, distinguishing them from the 


Te: foremost sculptor of the Italian Baroque, Giovanni Lorenzo 
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artists belonging to all other styles. And it is the quality of volume or 
mass (and energy, which we naturally associate with mass) that we note 
at once in most of Bernini’s sculptures. Moreover, he used effects of 
space in certain reliefs, as we shall see. 

The masters of the Early Baroque obtained effects of impressive 
heaviness and pent-up energy; those of the Full Baroque showed their 
figures in the instant in which they end a great action or in which they 
generously expand their energy. The artists belonging to the last stage 
break up the considerable volumes of their figures into smaller masses, 
and combine these into well balanced decorative patterns. This sequence 
conforms to the normal development of any style. 

In 1615 Cardinal Scipione Borghese commissioned from young 
Giovanni Lorenzo Bernini, who still worked in his father’s studio, a 
group which represents Aeneas escaping from Troy with his father 
Anchises and his son Ascanius (Fig. 1). The artist, who was then seven- 
teen years of age, imitated a famous Resurrected Christ in the two prin- 
cipal figures of the group. The general conception of this figure (Fig. 2) 
is due to Michelangelo, who sent the incomplete statue from Florence 
to Rome in 1521. One assistant first mutilated it there; then another re- 
paired the damaged statue and added the clumsy cross. But it was Michel- 
angelo who established the subtle equipoise between the left arm and 
the right leg, and counterbalanced the conspicuous forward movement 
of the shoulder by the backward turn of the head. The contrasting 
movements of shoulders and hips and the balance between left shoulder 
and right hip, between right shoulder and left hip, the so-called counter- 
poise, results in an effect of fullness proper to the Full Renaissance. 

Bernini used this figure as a pattern which could be repeated. The 
figure of old Anchises is a varied and complicated imitation of the figure 
of Christ; the reversed position of the same figure is used in the figure 
of Aeneas, with less important modifications. A lion’s skin serves as a 
single drapery for both figures. The young sculptor laid special em- 
phasis on elaborate contrasts between the vigorous build of Aeneas, a 
man in the prime of his life, the decrepit body of the aged Anchises and 
the tender limbs of the boy. 

The importance attached to the clever solution of a problem of com- 
plicated counterpoise is as characteristic of the Late Renaissance, the 
style in which Bernini’s father had trained him, as is the sensuous natural- 
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ism displayed in the reproduction of the three different ages. On the 
other hand this group has a solid, log-like appearance: the drapery and 
the figure of the boy conceal the movements of divers joints and fill up 
all the gaps left between the limbs. This effect denotes a first attempt at 
using the means of expression of the Early Baroque. 

As soon as the artist had finished this work, the Cardinal gave him 
the commission to sculpture a fighting David (Fig. 3). The David, 
probably finished in 1619, strictly conforms to the ideals of the early 
Baroque. It seems that the Po/yphemus of Carracci (Fig. 4) inspired 
Bernini now in almost the same degree as the Christ of Michelangelo 
had served him for the Aeneas. 

Cardinal Odoardo Farnese had summoned Annibale Carraccito Rome 
and entrusted him with certain decorations in the Farnese palace. His 
first contribution to the Baroque style was the two histories of the 
Cyclops Polyphemus and the nymph Galatea, painted there in 1602 or 
1603. Carracci represented Polyphemus as a furious brute, hurling a 
boulder at the fleeing Galatea and young Acis, whose love she had 
accepted after rejecting that of the one-eyed monster. The folds of the 
mantle, the big stone and the near rocks seem to increase the apparent 
bulk of his body. The movement, impeded when scarcely begun, pro- 
duces an impression of tremendous force and of overwhelming monu- 
mentality. 

Bernini’s task was uncommonly arduous: he proposed to represent 
an agile young body and simultaneously to adopt an effect of volume as 
means of expression. He modified the pose of Polyphemus in harmony 
with his subject. The youth, who has fastened around his body a hide 
bag containing pebbles, has heaped helmet and cuirass on his harp. 
Armour and drapery fill the void between the youth’s slim legs, diminish- 
ing the effect of lightness which would otherwise have impressed the 
beholder. Both hands hold the sling fast. The determinedly closed 
mouth of the hero harmonizes with the closed contours of body and 
limbs. The position of the body and the direction of the gaze lead us to 
expect a sudden swing. The sculptor has portrayed the tension of every 
nuscle and has suggested the conservation of this tremendous force, 
thus compensating for the unavoidable loss of the effect of volume. 

The third stage in the master’s career is that of the Full Baroque. Pope 
Urban VIII appointed him architect-in-chief of the Basilica of St. Peter. 
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Exercising this office, he proposed to insert wide niches into the piers 
which support the dome, each to contain a colossal statue of a saint, con- 
nected with the four most precious relics kept in the basilica. The com- 
missions for the four statues were given in 1629. I shall discuss two of 
the four statues to explain by comparison the characteristics of Bernini’s 
work. 

Frans Duquesnoy, the recognized chief of the Academic movement 
and Bernini’s great rival, obtained the order for the statue of St. Andrew 
(Fig. 5). The Saint’s right arm grasps one beam of the cross; the pitiful 
face and the weak left hand seem to plead a hopeless cause. The sculptor 
formally balanced the gestures of the man and the stocks of the cross 
on either side of a central curved line. The folds of the drapery are con- 
spicuously equalized on either side of another central line. The whole 
thing has been carefully copied from a living model and from draperies 
arranged on a lay figure. Some observers praise the regularity, the natu- 
ralism and the nobility of this figure, while others regard it as insipid 
as its author was pedantic. But the thing which interests us is that this 
huge sculpture lacks all trace of expressive mass or energy. 

Bernini represented St. Longinus, the centurion who pierced the body 
of the Crucified and afterwards recognized Him, holding his spear and 
adoring Christ (Fig. 6). The general disposition of the figure reminds us 
of the St. Andrew. The broad gesture of the arms effectively accentuates 
the rapture expressed in the ardent face. The audacious amplitude of 
the folds adds a superb fullness to the impression of heroic monumen- 
tality which the figure produces. The massive build of the centurion 
betrays an uncommon weight and his firm stand an equally uncommon 
energy. The cavities of the limbs and the flaming hair and beard miti- 
gate the heaviness, as the combination of the powerful body and the 
extended arms exhibit the effusion of tremendous force. We note similar 
contrasts in the drapery: certainly the broad folds which increase the 
volume of the entire statue would not stay in place for an instant if the 
man were in the flesh and the mantle of some woven material, but their 
apparent mobility and their lights and shades lend a paradoxical light- 
ness to the huge mass. 

This synthesis of contrasts transcends the limitations of the funda- 
mental impression produced by the gigantic figure. Comparing the 
statue of the saint to the David, whose bitten lips, and whose hands, 
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clasping the sling, exhibit a concentration of force, we realize that the 
sculptor meant to loose the energy inherent in the volume of this figure. 

We do not know any sketches in drawing for this statue, although 
Sandrart tells us that he saw twenty-two preliminary wax sketches in the 
studio of the master. Probably his memory betrayed him and a terra cotta 
model belonging to the Fogg Museum of Art is one of these (Fig. 7). 
It shows the conception in an early stage. The main features have been 
fixed, but the man’s body bends at the right hip, the position of the two 
arms conforms to one straight line, and the short mantle is draped in 
severe folds; whereas in the finished statue a straight line, leading from 
the right foot along the leg to the top of the head, and a second line lead- 
ing from the right hand to the left shoulder determine the posture of 
the man. Bernini developed his conception from the idea of lyric excite- 
ment towards the more satisfactory version in which a heroic tension 
is generously released. 

We will discuss one other statue belonging to this period of the Full 
Baroque, the so-called Cattedra di San Pietro (Fig. 8), which Bernini con- 
ceived in 1656, twenty-five years after the completion of his S¢. Longinus. 
To celebrate Rome’s treasured relics of two occidental and two oriental 
Fathers of the Church, Bernini connected four colossal bronze statues 
of these saints with a bronze receptacle containing an arm-chair which 
St. Peter is said to have used. Baldinucci, Bernini’s biographer, mentions 
the “unbelievable grace of deportment of these giants”. To many the 
idea of “‘grace” seems incongruous with that of “giant”, but to accept 
such a prejudice is to deny the unquestioned beauty of these figures. 

The statue which represents St. Augustine introduces us to a splendid 
patriarch of colossal stature with flowing beard and streaming locks. His 
careworn and pathetic look denotes a noble victim of high thought and 
grave sorrow, and his gestures are as meaningless as dignified. He is 
magnificently spectacular. The dark bronze of face and hands, the simply 
polished metal of other parts of the vestments and the dull hollows of 
the folds contrast with the splendid gilding of ridges and embroideries. 
The copious robes suggest a powerful and impressive mass, whereas the 
dark furrows between the glittering folds lend an appearance of surpris- 
ing agility and a grave elegance to the huge figure. The statues of 
St. Longinus and of the Fathers of the Church display the highest beauty 


which Baroque sculpture in the round could attain. 
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But Bernini did not stop at the second stage of the Baroque style; he 
went on to the third and last. A winding street leading from the Capitol, 
the administrative center of Rome, to St. Peter’s and the Vatican Palace, 
its religious center, crossed the Tiber on a bridge built in front of the 
tomb of Hadrian, which had been transformed into a citadel in the early 
Middle Ages. Castel Sant’ Angelo, as it has been called for many cen- 
turies, often proved a useful protection at the head of the bridge over 
which insurgent bands and hosts of enemies, as well as processions of 
pilgrims, approached the pontifical quarters. Clement IX, as we have 
already noted, commissioned our artist to rebuild this important bridge 
and to decorate it with angels carrying the instruments of the Passion. 

We possess two original statues, chiseled by the master himself, and 
the copies of these sculptures with which assistants were entrusted. In 
addition, we have several drawings and terra cotta sketches of the two 
angels. A drawing in pencil shows us two nude studies of the Ange/ 
Carrying the Title in a fairly advanced state; a bozzetto in the Fogg 
Museum of Art at Cambridge (Fig. 9) adds the drapery. This statuette 
does not differ greatly from the figure as it left the hands of the sculptor, 
and in it we can better study his primary intention than in the finished 
figure itself, not being dazzled by the stupendous skill and the abundant 
details of the execution in marble. 

In the final work (Fig. 10) Bernini straightened the body, corrected 
the over-dainty gesture of the arms, increased the size of the head, and 
substituted a wonderful expression of deepest grief for the somewhat 
lyrical features of the terra cotta. The balance of this statue is more evi- 
dent than that of the S¢. Longinus. The different movements correspond, 
according to the classic rule we encountered in the Resurrected Christ: 
left shoulder and right hip are thrust forward, right shoulder and left 
hip backwards. But copious drapery conceals the reciprocal positions of 
those joints, and the conspicuous bending of the big head on the power- 
ful neck purposely diverts our attention from the pivot on which these 
movements depend. More conspicuous counterpoises have little in 
common with those of the Renaissance. The volume of the right arm 
and the scroll, held up to the right of the body, corresponds to that of 
the fanciful drapery which passes the left side of the leg, and the heavy 
head counterbalances the bent knee. The left arm and right leg display 
analogous curves, and the exquisite wings a stately equilibrium. 
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During this period of his career, Bernini was concerned with the 
counterpoise of barely apparent volumes and even of incongruous 
masses, whereas the masters of the Renaissance, of whom he reminds us, 
were absorbed in the observation of movements and the carefully con- 
sidered balance of human limbs and joints. The diverse and astonishing 
combinations and interlacings of these masses produce the effect of 
delightful surprise which we associate with the best works of art of 
this period. 

Giulio Cartari, who did not perceive the qualities of Bernini’s statue, 
sculptured the copy which, standing on the parapet, is exposed to 
summer sun and winter rain (Fig. 11.) He ruthlessly simplified the mag- 
nificent wings and the complicated folds; he modified the puzzling face, 
and he reduced scroll and draperies to insignificance. He carried the 
folds wrapped around the left leg of the original over to the right of his 
copy and thereby made them lose their function. The figure turns 
around its spine as around a pivot of which the lovely head would be 
the apex. In short, he treated his model as the mediocre follower of classic 
Renaissance tradition which he was. 

We have discussed the development of Baroque sculpture as displayed 
in different statues of heroes and saints. Let us glance now at a different 
type of sculpture and recognize in it too the familiar features. A small 
bust in marble representing Paul V (Fig. 12) was chiseled not later than 
1620, when Bernini was working on his David, or had just finished it. 
The portrait is quite characteristic of the Early Baroque. The fat round 
face scarcely detaches itself from the vestments which surround the 
short neck; the uniformly smooth surface of this statuette solicits a 
caressing hand. A hard and subtle man, we say, obstinate and presump- 
tuous. The character is expressed in the shape of the forehead and the 
two slightly different eyes, in the shut mouth and the hairs of mustaches 
and beard, even in the morse which fastens the heavy cope over the 
crumpled amice. The artist used the most economical means not to dis- 
turb the compactness of the plump mass. 

A similar face was treated in a different way with a different result. 
Pope Urban VIII allowed the court-sculptor to execute a portrait-bust 
of his first protector, Cardinal Borghese, nephew of Paul V. This por- 
trait (Fig. 13) was made in the grand manner of the Full Baroque, in 
1632, that is to say in the days when the master had finished the model 
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of his S¢. Longinus. The Cardinal is turning his head. Bernini complicated 
its outline by portraying his sitter with a biretta, pushed backwards and 
slightly tilted towards the right. He exhibited a passing play of muscles 
in the face. Innumerable disorderly creases break the polished surface 
of the silken mozzetta, and the soft collar is turned down carelessly over 
the cape. 

The Cardinal very much resembled the Pope, his uncle. The latter 
was represented in a severe frontal view which helps apparently to im- 
mobilize and to emphasize the mass of the entire bust. An undemonstra- 
tive outline consisting of simplified and symmetrical curves encloses 
the uncle’s head and shoulders, while the sheltered features around the 
eyes, nose and mouth are accentuated. Avoiding the rigidity of a frontal 
view, the sculptor gave a certain twist to the head of the nephew and 
complicated the roundish outline. The aspect, recorded in each single 
trait of the Cardinal’s face and in the mozzetta (substituted in this bust 
for the clumsy cope) is transitory. Thus the artist dissolved the unwieldi- 
ness of volume in a varied play of lights and shades. 

Almost twenty years after the Borghese bust had caused some sensa- 
tion, Francis I, Duke of Modena, commissioned Bernini to execute his 
portrait. This bust (Fig. 14) instantly became the prototype for the 
fashionable portraits in sculpture and painting of all the grand and pom- 
pous in Europe. A lace collar and a sumptuous curly wig surround a 
haughty face which looks over the shoulder. An ample drapery envelops 
the greater part of a cuirass the Duke is wearing. The effect of this por- 
trait depends on the contrast of the cataracts of foamy curls and the 
superb drapery with the static dullness of the round face and hard 
cuirass. The great achievement of the master was in transcending the 
heaviness of compact bulk and transforming it into glorious animation. 

The creation of the portrait-bust which corresponds to the third 
period of the Baroque, is also due to Bernini. Gabriele Fonseca, the 
physician of Clement IX, obtained permission to entrust Bernini with 
the decoration of a chapel in S. Lorenzo in Lucina. We may assume that 
the work was performed between 1667 and 16609, that is to say at the 
same time as the Ange/s on the Bridge. 

Bernini built a rectangular chapel and disposed shallow square niches 
at either sides of the doorways. Each of them was designed to contain 
a portrait in half-length of the founder and his relatives intently watch- 
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ing the priest at the altar. The face and hands of the portrait of Fonseca, 
which the master executed himself, are built up out of contrasting ele- 
ments. Mustaches, beard and hair, all form coherent masses; nose and 
eyes, forehead and cheeks, fingers and knuckles are separate small 
masses. The very deep and wide folds of the cloak result in an assemblage 
of violently contrasting ridges and hollows. The large folds draped on 
the left shoulder correspond to the open left hand, whereas they con- 
trast to the firm fist and packed folds, disposed on the right. Each single 
feature of the heavy face is carefully analyzed and presented in contrast 
with the others. The slight tilt of the head towards the left might have 
upset the conspicuous equilibrium of the composition if the left hand 
had not pushed the edge of the fur towards the right beyond the middle 
of the figure. And the opened and clenched hands, opposed one to the 
other in the midst of corresponding loose folds, constitute a remarkable 
balance of solid masses where it is most needed at the base of the pyra- 
midal composition. The sculptor who in earlier periods of his career had 
suggested solid well-knit figures and, during the second of these, had 
resolved the volumes of his busts by uniting mass and lightness, or 
ponderousness and vivacity, now displayed his great skill in placing 
masses and voids in juxtaposition, balancing the values of one against 
the other. 

Bernini did not recognize the traditional relief as a form appropriate 
to his genius. The restriction of volume it imposes upon the artist did 
not satisfy him. He produced only one relief and very few sculptures in 
the round whose purpose approaches that of the relief. During the last 
period of his activity he instructed his assistants to model certain figures, 
parts of decorative ensembles, which we might classify under the head- 
ing of “relief,” stretching the meaning of that term. But he did not lay 
hand to any such figure himself. 

Bernini did not produce any relief or pseudo-relief during the first 
and second periods of his career, during which he worked in the styles 
of the Late Renaissance and the Early Baroque. So we shall be better 
prepared to appreciate the relief which belongs to the Full Baroque after 
discussing a relief (sculptured by another artist) which adequately repre- 
sents the Early Baroque. 

When Innocent X was preparing Rome for the approaching Jubilee 
of 1650, he gave Allessandro Algardi, the second greatest Roman 
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sculptor of the seventeenth century, a commission for a relief which 
found its assigned place in the Basilica of St. Peter (Fig. 15). It represents 
the well-known story of Attila and St. Leo. Valentinian III sent Pope 
Leo I and Senator Avienus to meet the invader and to turn him back. 
The story alleges that Attila saw St. Peter and St. Paul assisting the priest, 
and retreated. The saintly Pope confronts the barbarian King, with per- 
suasive gesture. Frightened by the fierce Apostles, Attila turns to flee. 
The Senator, kneeling and hiding behind the priest, grasps his cope, and 
a page stands by His terror-stricken Majesty. The apostles appear, sword 
in hand, floating side by side in the clouds. 

The Pope’s figure is posed on the right leg and is about to take another 
step. His adversary before him, pointing at the apparition stops his 
progress for the moment. The arrested motion of the figure in its flowing 
robes does not fail to make the impression of dignified mass, and the 
loose group in the background effectively increases this by contrast. The 
attitude of King Attila differs in every respect from that of the Pope. The 
studied effect of this vehemently excited figure reminds us of the wildest 
fancies of the Late Renaissance. It suggests a strong man, suddenly in- 
terrupted in his march. The King’s retinue are crowded together, pro- 
ducing the impression of a compact mass in contrast to the principal 
figure of this half of the relief. The sculptor placed the two Apostles 
close together evidently in order to form a third effect of compactness. 
Very narrow spaces embarrassing the movements of the actors in this 
drama increase the expressiveness of the volumes and the accumulated 
energy. This effect of space is extremely remarkable. It is common in the 
Baroque, but it never entered into the sculpture of a previous style. 

Bernini received his first instalment for the relief representing Our 
Lord who commands St. Peter to feed His sheep in December, 1644, 
and the last payment in 1656. The figure of Our Lord and the apostle 
who kneels before Him are situated in the foreground. Two youthful 
apostles are considerably removed from the observer on a lower level 
than the principal group. We discover two bearded disciples in the 
further distance, again on a still lower level than the beardless ones. 
Broadly suggested trees and shrubs on the right and large clouds on the 
left form an effective background. There can be no doubt that the sculp- 
tor himself worked at the figure of St. Peter, and it seems that he 
executed the trees in low relief with his own hand. Various assistants 
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reproduced the other figures from his models with considerable liberty. 

In the figure of St. Peter, Bernini employed devices similar to those 
used in the statue of St. Longinus, which we have discussed. The indi- 
cation of trees and hills in the background is notable. Ghiberti and 
Donatello substituted the representation of actual places for the formal- 
ized landscape which we expect in a relief. But here Bernini laid stress 
on a difference between near vegetation and far-off hills and added to 
the natural surroundings accessory figures, executed in varying scales of 
size, those farther removed being placed on lower levels than those in or 
near the foreground. Thus he suggested an infinite expanse which 
spreads behind the principal persons. 

The differences between the relief of Algardi and the relief of Bernini, 
sculptured almost simultaneously, are in the main identical with those 
between the statues and busts of Bernini belonging to the Early and 
Full Baroque which we have discussed before. The principle on which 
the artist worked in this relief is analogous to the one which prompted 
him to sublimate the natural heaviness of the St. Longinus and the 
St. Augustine, and the features of the Cardinal Borghese and the Duke of 
Modena. 

We will go back ten years in the artist’s career and consider a work of 
architecture before we discuss his principal sculpture of this kind. Mon- 
signor Francesco Raimondi, a prelate at the papal court, entrusted 
Bernini with the architectural and sculptural decoration of a chapel in 
S. Pietro in Montorio, which he dedicated to his patron saint. Bernini 
supervised this work (Fig. 16), which he left almost entirely to Andrea 
Bolgi and Francesco Baratta. He introduced a stroke of fantasy into the 
strictly honest scheme of its decoration. Whereas the frame of the marble 
altar-piece representing in high relief the Glorification of St. Francis 
conforms to the shape of the semi-circular rear wall of the chapel, the 
center of which it occupies, the background of the relief itself is perfectly 
straight. Bernini concealed a window in the upper part of the space 
which remains between the left side of this straight background and its 
curving marble enframement, filling the lower part as well as the cor- 
responding space on the right of the relief with plain masonry. He there- 
by obtained a strong light playing sidelong on the relief, and by that 
device succeeded in transferring the scene into one of unreality and 
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fantasy. The device proved so successful that Bernini used it later in a 
more famous work. 

In 1647 Cardinal Federico Cornaro acquired the right to transform a 
transept of S. Maria della Vittoria into a family-chapel, which he dedi- 
cated to S. Teresa of Jesus. Bernini, who had faithfully served Urban 
VIII Barberini, shared the disgrace which embraced the Barberini family 
and all their retinue when Pope Innocent X Pamfili succeeded Urban 
VIII. He was able to accept commissions from other persons as long as 
his exile from the pontificial court lasted, and so he received the com- 
mission for the S. Maria chapel. The method of treating the sculpture of 
S. Teresa in this chapel brings to perfection the idea, used for the first 
time in the chapel of St. Francis. 

Teresa de Cespedas, the Carmelite saint, experienced trances accom- 
panied by visions. She describes one of these in the words: “I saw an 
angel close by me on my left side, in bodily form. ... He was... small 
of stature and most beautiful—his face burning as if he were one of the 
highest angels. ... Isaw in his hand a long spear of gold and at the iron’s 
point there seemed to be a little fire. He appeared to me to be thrusting 
it at times into my heart and to pierce my very entrails; when he drew it 
out, he seemed to leave me all on fire with a great love of God; the pain 
was so great that I cried out, but at the same time the sweetness which 
that violent pain gave me was so excessive that I could not wish to be 
rid of it.”” Bernini translated those sentences into sculpture. 

Each figure, considered by itself (Fig. 17), embodies the principles of 
the Full Baroque. The ample draperies and the strata of clouds form 
considerable volumes. Yet complicated light and shade provide them 
with a rich diversity which contrasts with the initial impression of 
clumsiness. The easy gesture of the angel and the joy which his face radi- 
ates suggest the end of some effort which has called his energy into play. 
The breezy flow of his garments transmutes the easy vigor of the athletic 
youth into the lightest grace. These perfectly resolved contrasts in the 
two separate figures exhibit the highest manifestation of the style which 
uses volume and energy as its means of expression. 

Bernini attached to the rear wall of the chapel a box which has a large 
opening in its convex front. Rays of light, imitated in gilt stucco, cover 
part of the colored marble which forms a background to our group in 
white marble. A concealed top-window admits a veil of yellow light 
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which screens the sculpture from the spectator. The imitated rays of the 
background emphasize the effect of this natural light, thus locating the 
vision in some supernatural place beyond the clouds, and transcending 
all limitations of space. This achievement signalizes a paradoxical 
approach towards the representation of infinite space in sculpture. 

The last development of this branch of sculpture corresponds to that 
which produced the Ange/ with the Title and the portrait of Fonseca. 
Cardinal and Prince Chigi, probably acting upon an order of Pope 
Alexander VII Chigi, commissioned the sculptor to decorate the tran- 
septs of S. Maria del Popolo in 1658, as soon as he had finished the work 
done in the same church for their uncle. Bernini set up an altar on both 
rear walls, had two huge altar-pieces painted, designed the picture- 
frames, and invented two angels to hold each frame. Raggi, the most 
talented of his assistants, sculptured the one which I reproduce (Fig. 18). 

The angel exhibits, to no apparent purpose, one slender leg. He bends 
the left arm towards his right side to hold the frame, which he supports 
with his body, whereas the raiment is draped towards the left. The angel 
has one wing and one arm only, mutilations which would appear very 
strange in a statue, but which are prefectly admissible in a relief, and per- 
haps even in a pseudo-relief. They compel us to seek (though uncon- 
sciously), and to find the equilibrium which the right arm and the right 
wing of the angel opposite establish with the left arm and left wing of 
the angel under consideration. We observe again the curious importance 
which the Late Baroque attached to the balance of the composition as a 
compensation for the brutally unsolved contrasts it delights in, and the 
curious equilibrium established between a human limb and a piece of 
lifeless material. The agitated folds are so arranged as to alleviate the 
volume of the body, the charming frailty of which contrasts effectively 
with the cumbersome rigidity of the frame. The frame is more impor- 
tant, the bearers are secondary, and the hitherto established values of 
dead matter and living beings are reversed. The last attempt of the 
Baroque principle of using masses as a means of expression leads to this 
stimulating incongruity. 

In addition to the works we have examined, Bernini sculptured full- 
size statues of popes standing near or sitting on their thrones and of 
gteat rulers on horseback; he renovated the art of the fountain and the 
dignity of the tomb. But we cannot discuss all the different aspects of 
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his art in one brief article, and I have achieved my purpose if, while inci- 
dentally describing the rise and fall of the Baroque style in sculpture, I 
have enabled my readers to enjoy more fully certain works of art which 
perhaps have not before received their full consideration. 
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AN UNKNOWN SMALL BRONZE BY FRANS 
DUQUESNOY By EvizaBETH GUTMAN 


as the ““Antinous of the Belvedere”, became the canonic figure of 

Classicism when Poussin initiated this style. In Bellori’s V ##e!, in 
addition to the “vita” of Poussin, there is a face and a profile design of 
the figure with all its proportional measurements. It is reported by the 
biographers that Poussin and his friend Duquesnoy studied this statue 
together. Sandrart relates in his biography of the Fiammingo (as the 
Italians called Duquesnoy) that the sculptor studied the statue carefully 
and copied it.? Sandrart himself had a plaster figure of this statue by 
Duquesnoy in his collection.® 

In literature, we can trace the figure rather continuously. Besides the 
plaster in Sandrart’s collection there existed an original in France, most 
probably brought directly from Rome by Girardon, in whose “Gallerie’’, 
engraved by his pupils about the beginning of the eighteenth century, it 
is represented as an object of “terre de Rome”’.t With many other objects 
by Duquesnoy, depicted in the same “Gallerie”, it appears in the 
Vente V assale de St. Hubert, 1774, as “L’ Antinous, trés belle terre cuite, 
sur pied d’albatre orné de bronze doré . . . 13 p.”,® still ascribed to 
Duquesnoy, and then again, together with objects of this group, in 
Courajod’s catalogue, 1894,° as “le L’Antin”, the French translation of 
“L’Antinous”, with the second article preceding. That was the last 
mention of the figure, or, at least, of a figure of this type. Following 
these clues the specimen in bronze reproduced here (Fig. 1) was found in 
the Louvre,’ but it was not yet identified, for the figure in the “Gallerie 
Girardon” is a little different from the bronze. It is a ““corrected” edition 
of it. The left hand, apparently clumsy tothe eyes of the elegant eighteenth 
century, has been adapted to “better form”, and so has the drapery in 
connection with it. 

The bronze can be recognized in the same form in a picture of the 
Czernin Gallery in Vienna where it was called, after an old tradition, 
“Portrait of Frans Duquesnoy by Blanchard” (Fig. 2). The identification 
of Duquesnoy’s person was easy by comparison with his numerous por- 
traits, especially the one on the frontispiece of the artist’s biography in 


Ts: Hermes of the Belvedere in the Vatican, known for centuries 
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Bellori’s Vite (1672). The name of the painter mentioned could be in 
accordance with the facts. The brothers Blanchard are reported to have 
spent the years 1624-1626 in Italy.* Duquesnoy was at that time about 
thirty years old, and this age seems to agree with the portrait. It is evident 
that the sculpture represented in the picture is of the same form as the 
bronze. The clumsy position of the reconstructed hand, with the two 
stretched middle fingers proves the identity of both. 

But there is another difficulty to overcome: the size of the bronze. The 
measurements of the Louvre figure are not given,’ but the photograph 
seems to be of a figure smaller than the one in the painting. A hint of the 
size of the Louvre specimen is given by a variant in the Detroit Institute 
of Arts (Fig. 3). This figure is 814 inches high and at first sight smaller 
than the figure in the picture which seems to have the measure given in 
the sales catalogue of 1774, namely “13 pouces’”’. However, this differ- 
ence in size involves no objection to the genuineness of the bronzes, for 
we have learned from other examples that Duquesnoy made original 
reductions of his works. For instance, note the beautiful small head of 
the St. Susanna in the Gallery of Vienna, which is of course a little trans- 
formed, or the heads of Mary and Jesus in the same gallery, of which 
there are variants in the Gallery of Modena too, while, in a picture 
by Janson in the Liechtenstein Gallery, the two heads are to be seen in 
life size. 

The whole work is characteristic of Duquesnoy, although it was 
probably done at the beginning of his career in Rome. The date deduced 
from our knowledge that the Blanchards left Italy in 1626 affirms this 
statement, giving a /erminus ante quem. Duquesnoy’s arrival in Rome 
about the beginning of the twenties is the /erminus a quo. The figure is 
probably one of his first studies of antiques. Asa reconstruction it should 
be closer to the original than it is, but the Fleming softens the definite 
forms of the model, especially the characteristic classic abstraction of the 
pelvic line. Then, he prefers a fleshier form of the upper thighs. The legs 
are longer in proportion than those of the model, due, probably, to the 
manneristic background of the artist. For the same reason the head is 
smaller and narrower. The limbs, which had to be supplemented, are in 
harmony with the style of the copy rather than with the style of the 
original. The rather large right hand with its very articulated bending 
recalls Mannerism again. In slight contradiction to that, the drapery 
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recalls Gothic ornament, in spite of its being softened in comparison 
with the clean-cut lines of the original. The clumsy left hand grasping 
the drapery in a forced manner tells us that Duquesnoy had only begun 
his classic studies which led him, later on, to so perfect a mastery. 

The statuette, as a whole, is an organic unit, and as such expresses the 
personal style of its master. This organic feeling appears in the modifica- 
tion of the trunk, transformed from a sharply articulated palm-tree into 
an undefined shape with softly arching leaves. The equilibrium of the 
figure is somewhat floating and undecided. The little bronze bears the 
whole sweet and melancholy mood characteristic of the Fiammingo, 
who remains always a little forlorn among an active and even vehement 
people just on the point of inaugurating the most brilliant period of 
High Baroque. 
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1 Pietro Bellori, Vite de’ pittori, scultori ed architetti moderni, Rome, 1772. 

2 Joachim v. Sandrart, Teutsche Academie der edlen Bau-, Bild-, und Mahlerey-Kunste, Nurnberg und Frankfurt, 1675, 
ed. Peltzer, 1925, p. 232. 

* Idem, p. 331. 

*R. Carpentier and N. Chevalier, Suite du Cabinet de Girardon, Premier sculpteur du Roy, p. 6. 

5 Charles Blanc, Trésor de la Curtosité, tiré des Catalogues de Ventes, 1857, Vol. 1, p. 238. 

® Courajod, Histoire du Département de la Sculpture Moderne au Musée du Louvre, Paris, 1894. 

7 Thanks to the kindness of Mr. Marcel Aubert, who sent me the photograph reproduced here. 

8 Thieme-Becker, Kunstlerlexikon. (Stylistic confirmation of the Czernin portrait by W. R. Valentiner in The Detroit 
Institute of Arts Bulletin, Vol. XVI, p. 100.) 

® Catalogue des Bronzes et Cuivres, Louvre, 1904, mentions under No. 110: Antinous (Mercure), art italien, XVI siécle, 
814 inches high, most probably the same figure 
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H. H. RICHARDSON AND BASIC FORM CON- 
CEPTS IN MODERN ARCHITECTURE 


By Burorp L. Pickens 


N THE last few years numerous publications have called the atten- 
tion of the art historian to the search among individual architects for 
the sources of ideas and form concepts which underlie the modern 

movement in architecture. Claude-Nicolas Ledoux,! Carl Friedrich 
Schinkel,* and William Morris,’ have each served as a starting point for 
recent investigations in the struggle for style. Interesting and valuable 
as these studies are for the light they shed on the theories and the unex- 
pected modernity of isolated pioneers, there has been nothing to show 
any direct connection between them and the basic style pattern of mod- 
ern architecture, or indeed, that any one of the three above mentioned 
figures was more than a forward looking leader quite representative of 
his own time. The present study, while outlining a re-evaluation of H. H. 
Richardson, is primarily concerned with the analysis of form in the early 
stages of the modern movement in America. An attempt is made to dis- 
cover the principles which are characteristic of the style at its inception 
and from which stem important developments that lead directly to con- 
temporary architecture. 

The precept that the same aesthetic laws apply in different fields of art 
during one epoch proves helpful in the examination of modern archi- 
tecture. Architectural critics sometimes look to painting in an attempt to 
clarify relationships through analogies. Several years ago Fiske Kimball 
in an interesting essay, “Louis Sullivan—An Old Master’’,* compared 
Sullivan to Monet and Joseph M. Wells to Cézanne. Kimball saw Monet 
and Sullivan as realists who, under the domination of science, sought 
characteristic beauty through truth to nature rather than abstract beauty 
through relations of form. Cézanne and Wells, according to Kimball, let 
truth to nature, i.e., “realism”, give way to formal organization, renewed 
interest in unity, and simplicity of form.® 

Hugh Morrison, in his book on Sullivan,’ presents the nub of the 
Kimball essay, taking exception to Kimball’s argument in three points. 
He questions: “first, that Sullivan’s theory of architecture is essentially 
scientific in nature and that he belongs with the nineteenth-century 
school of realistic artists; second, that the dominant tendency of 
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twentieth-century art has been a search for abstract beauty through 
geometric relationships of ‘pure form’; and third, that the Classic and 
Renaissance revivals of McKim, Mead & White and the architecture of 
the World’s Columbian Exposition may be taken as the most character- 
istic evidence in the field of architecture of this essential twentieth- 
century tendency.” Morrison’s exceptions are well taken, and the case 
for Sullivan and his theory of functionalism is admirably presented. In 
conclusion he suggests that “It would be more proper to say that 
McKim, Mead & White were the Lord Leightons, the Alma-Tademas, 
the Bouguereaus; Sullivan the Cézanne.” 

Avoiding the purely subjective elements in the analogies used by 
Kimball and Morrison, let us first undertake a more detailed examina- 
tion of the formal changes which occurred in French painting in the last 
quarter of the nineteenth century and the phenomenal parallel in Ameri- 
can architecture of the same epoch. A reaction toward architectonic 
unity in composition, accompanied by a bold return to simplification 
and monumentality, marked the plastic redirection in modern painting, 
and, in a large measure, served as the basis for all later work. Prior to this 
redirection, formal aspects had been disregarded. Impressionists, on the 
one hand, were pre-occupied with translating visual effects of light 
and color, and Academicians, on the other hand, were concerned self- 
consciously with literary and sentimental qualities. The problem faced by 
a few intelligent painters in France during the eighties was to find more 
profound values by returning to an organic conception of plastic form. 

A similar problem existed for architects in America. The impact of 
Victorian Gothic and the French Second Empire styles upon American 
vernacular tendencies, and the introduction of new building materials 
were to dissolve completely the forms which, in the Greek Revival, had 
carried forward the classical tradition of solidity and order. The expan- 
sion of industries, the rapid growth of cities, and the numerous destruc- 
tive fires accelerated building activity. Unique practical requirements 
and the successive commissions necessary for study and experiment pre- 
sented the designer with an unusual opportunity for style development. 
Here, too, only a few grasped the opportunity. 

In drawing the analogy of late nineteenth-century French painting to 
American architecture we make no attempt to show any direct influence 
of one upon the other, but rather, by the very isolation of the scenes of 
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action, to emphasize the remarkable likeness of plastic forms in the solu- 
tion of similar problems set together in time. By means of a comparison 
with painting we may avoid the archaeological approach that has handi- 
capped some historians of American architecture, as well as many archi- 
tects themselves, who have neglected the essential problem of form for 
the somewhat irrelevant question of historical styles. In the different 
light afforded by this point of view there appears a broader style ten- 
dency that cuts across the classifications ““Neo-Classic”’, ““Neo-Gothic”, 
etc., and finds a direct expression in the non-traditional modern move- 


ment. 
Let us attempt to summarize a few of the characteristics of form 


which, in part, distinguish the painting of a Post-Impressionist from 
that of his contemporaries. For our purpose we must reject qualities 
peculiar to painting as a purely pictorial or representative art. In a word, 
to be as objective as possible, we must consider specific features common 
to the plastic arts; the nature of shape, size, and number of design units, 
the manner in which each element of design is used, and the basic prin- 
ciples of composition involved. The subjective aspects derive from con- 
sistent attitudes toward the strictly formal aspects. 

To place a landscape painted about 1885 by Cézanne (Fig. 1) beside a 
landscape by Monet (Fig. 2), painted about the same time, is to present 
an antithesis. We are struck by the clarity and distinctness of form in the 
work of Cézanne. This clarity is achieved by an emphasis on strong out- 
line; the broken contours and blurred edges of Impressionism are scru- 
pulously avoided. We note also that the major design units are large and 
relatively few in number, viz., the plane of the foreground, the trees, the 
house, and the distant mountains. On the other hand, in the painting by 
Monet, where forms merge into each other, the design units are really 
the small, flickering spots of color which are infinite in number. 

In the Cézanne painting, shapes tend to be typical ones, usually 
repeated. The naturalistic form is simplified into abstract, geometrical 
units. Thus, the mountain is built up of a series of triangular, pyramidal 
forms, the foliage of a tree is a spherical clump, the trunk a cylinder, and 
the window and door openings in the house are simple, unbroken rec- 
tangles. A solid, plastic effect of mass is dominant and is usually insisted 
upon. For Monet, few shapes have definition and they are never distinct. 
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The Impressionist seeking atmospheric effects avoided any emphasis on 
the third dimension of forms. 

In contrast to the undefined spatial quality suggested in Impressionist 
painting, Cézanne composes space and the interplay of space intervals as 
an architect coordinates elevations to a ground plan. The study given to 
the proportion of areas and the rhythm of interval plays an important 
réle in the total effect of his canvas. Surface textures in Post-Impression- 
ist painting are rich in parts, but varied and controlled for design pur- 
poses, in contrast to the uniformly rich and vibrant surface treatment of 
the Impressionist. Color, for the former, is a means for enhancing the 
plastic effect—for the latter, it is used for naturalistic effect, often 
picturesque. 

Turning to the parallel changes in architecture, let us compare the 
Marshall Field Wholesale Store (Fig. 3), by H. H. Richardson, built in 
Chicago, 1885-87, with the Old Palmer House (Fig. 4), by John M. Van 
Osdel, also in Chicago, built in the seventies shortly after the great fire. 
Both buildings were constructed with exterior supporting walls of 
masonry.’ The remarkable contrast may best be explained by the differ- 
ent attitudes of the respective designers toward plastic form and the rela- 
tion of plastic forms to structural unity. To attribute the dissimilitude in 
character of the two buildings to the historical styles involved, either 
real or imputed, is a fundamental error. 

The Field Store stands out at once as a sharply defined block whose 
masonry walls form an open cage. The bold contour of the building mass 
and of the openings contribute to this immediate effect. The opposite 
impression results from the broken outline created by projecting pedi- 
ments, dormers, chimneys, and dome of the Palmer House. Both build- 
ings are divided horizontally into four parts. However, only in the 
Richardson design do the divisions become distinct major units by 
grouping the windows in a one, three, two, one, order from bottom to 
top. In the Van Osdel design, frequent interruptions of both horizontals 
and verticals break up the whole facade so that the double window 
emerges as the most effective single unit, repeating itself both vertically 
and horizontally. 

Richardson is close to Post-Impressionism when he reduces shapes to 
three elementary types, the segmental arch, the round arch, and the 
simple rectangle, repeated regularly ineach major division. Deep window 
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reveals, the wide set-back in the wall at the second floor window, the 
heavy corners, and indeed the cubicle block of the building itself empha- 
size the quality of solidity and mass. In the Palmer House, equal propor- 
tion of enframement to window over the whole facade, and the encrusted 
ornament eat away all semblance of wall and the accompanying effect of 
weight. 

During the gradual evolution from elaborate picturesqueness in his 
early work to simplicity of his mature period Richardson gave increasing 
attention to the study of proportion and adjustment of space relation- 
ships. The Field Building demonstrates this quality in the success of its 
exterior design. The measured weight at each level of the composition, 
the relation of wall to opening, of opening to window division, and of 
stone to stone is skillfully and precisely proportioned. For a building of 
its epoch there is a minimum of ornamental detail. A double row of 
crockets carved in stone marks the position of the cornice line, and 
boldly terminates the mass of the whole building. 

The Palmer House, in contrast, appears fanciful and capricious. A 
study of proportion was not of primary concern to the designer. His 
interest, like the interest of the Impressionist painter was to create a 
glittering effect through the vibrant play of light on the surface. Blank 
wall space or any suggestion of a continuation of uniform surface treat- 
ment had no place in this scheme. The neglect of emphasis on structural 
elements was the result of a positive aim toward an aesthetic goal, pur- 
sued alike by the Impressionist in painting and the Victorian Eclectic in 
architecture. 

Whether he worked with granite, stone, brick, or wood shingles, 
Richardson employed the color, texture, and pattern of surfacing mate- 
rials for specific design purposes, at some times achieving a better effect 
than at others. His care in adjusting the texture and the masonry joint 
work of the wall facing is well demonstrated in the Field Building. Here 
he has abandoned the rich polychromy of some of his earlier experiments 
for the more quiet harmony of red granite with red sandstone. The pat- 
tern of the stone work, while it is distinctly rugged in character, is nicely 
subordinated to the scale of the whole facade. A study of Richardson’s 
work reveals that his manipulation of natural texture of materials is not 
unlike the consciously varied brush stroke of Cézanne. 
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The Post-Impressionist character of Richardson’s work in the eighties 
may be further demonstrated by another comparison. This time we con- 
front Richardson’s Glessner House (Fig. 5), built in Chicago, 1885-87, 
with the William K. Vanderbilt House (Fig. 6), New York City, 1879-81, 
by Richard Morris Hunt. Point by point we may use the same analysis 
presented above, substituting one Richardson building for the other, 
and the Hunt masterpiece, which formerly graced Fifth Avenue, for the 
Palmer House. The rigidly simplified statement of fundamentals, and 
the strong plastic effects in the Glessner House, reveal how far Richard- 
son had advanced from the unmistakable Impressionistic manner of his 
contemporaries. In contrast to the Richardson buildings, the similarity 
of the other two is very marked, even though one uses the dominantly 
Gothic details of the sixteenth century, and the other follows more 
strictly the classical idiom, though in corrupted version, of the French 
Second Empire style. 

Before leaving the discussion of Richardson’s style principles, there 
are two other points which deserve consideration. The first point is that 
Richardson’s work in frame construction, frequently overlooked, is in 
some respects a better index to his style than the masonry buildings. 
Compare the Stoughton House (Fig. 7), Cambridge, 1882, with one of 
its late Gothic or Queen Anne contemporaries (Fig. 8). Translated into 
wood construction, Richardson’s style at once asserts itself, yet always 
within the limits of the material: the amazing absence of arbitrary detail, 
the simplified handling of elements evolved from the plan, and the frank 
expression of thin walls with the continuous covering of wood shingles. 
It is indeed conceivable that the design of a succession of wood houses, 
beginning about 1880, helped Richardson in his later and more pre- 
tentious masonry buildings. 

The second point we wish to note is that all of the non-Impressionistic 
qualities, which really distinguish Richardson’s style, are closely bound 
to his analysis of the buildings’ requirements. Evidence of this may be 
seen in the frequent use of the asymmetrical scheme and the lack of 
forced arrangement for exterior effect. The practical architectural ele- 
ments such as windows, stairs, etc., are expressed quite directly on the 
exterior. This ordering of form for an inner purpose suggests the parallel 
in painting of the change from the recording eye of the Impressionist 
to the organizing mind in Post-Impressionism. 
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It is perhaps unnecessary to insist further on the similar rdles played 
by Richardson and by Cézanne in finding the way to the tradition of 
plasticity and order.’ A few facts, however, are significant. The two men 
were born but a few months apart, Richardson in 1838, Cézanne in 1839. 
Each began work in the conservative tradition of the time and, progres- 
sing ataslow tempo, reached maturity of artisticexpressioninthe eighties. 
Richardson died in 1886 at the height of his career, when only 48 years 
old. Cézanne, quietly working away, lived on for some twenty years. 
Succeeding generations more in tune with his spirit, discovered his 
importance, and today we recognize his contribution to the varied trends 
of modern painting. Post-Impressionism opened up new vistas which 
continue to challenge exploration. 

Richardson, on the other hand, has until recently been acclaimed 
chiefly as the leader of the Romanesque Revival in America. The thor- 
ough and scholarly review of his work’ by Henry-Russell Hitchcock, 
Jr., has demonstrated the progressive development of Richardson’s style 
in which the famous Boston Trinity Church, begun in 1874, was almost 
the starting point. Richardson himself did not speak proudly of Trinity 
Church in his late years, but felt that the Marshall Field Wholesale Store 
and the Pittsburgh Courthouse group were his best works.’ By the 
eighties little, if any, purely Romanesque quality remained in his archi- 
tecture. In spite of this revelation, Hitchcock, measuring Richardson’s 
contribution in terms of the eclectic following which soon spent itself, 
considers him the last great traditional architect, not the first modern 
architect; a reformer, not an initiator." 

It is true that Richardson, at that relatively early time, was not inter- 
ested especially in new materials so much as in the achievement of a 
higher type of formal design while preserving the integrity of traditional 
construction. Nevertheless, he did use iron wherever it seemed logical, 
and, as with wood, the material was revealed in the design.” 

If the appraisal of Richardson is to be made from the evolution of his 
attitude toward plastic form and the success attained in his later work, as 
well as his influence upon later architects, we must conclude that he did 
initiate new concepts in American architecture which have been as fruit- 
ful as Post-Impressionism has been in modern painting. 
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Richardson’s relation to modern architecture is suggested in the 
following quotation from his intimate friend and first biographer: 

‘*He was born a creator not a student, an innovator not an antiquary. A feeling for the 
vital serviceableness of his art was very strong within him, and therefore he cared more to 
work on the new than on traditional lines. What he loved best was the freshest problem. 
What he most rejoiced in was to give true beautiful expression to those needs which were 
wholly modern in their genesis and had hitherto been overlooked by art. . . . I once heard 
Richardson say: ‘the things I want most to design are a grain elevator and the interior of 
a great river-steamboat’."’!8 
Here is literary evidence supporting the more tangible evidence of the 
buildings themselves that H. H. Richardson has been grossly misinter- 
preted, not only by American but by European architects as well. The | 
once esteemed “Romanesque revivalist” appears not as the imitator of 
an ancient tradition but actually as the pioneer of a new one. Like 
Cézanne, though apparently less consciously so, he was “the primitive of 
the way he began”, and both Europe and America were eventually to 
feel the impact of his originality. 

European architects did not respond to the impulse toward simple, 

geometrical, three dimensional form until almost a generation after 
Richardson’s death. The Rijksmuseum in Amsterdam (Fig. 9), 1876- 
1885, by P. J. H. Cuijpers who is called the forerunner of modern archi- 
tecture in Holland,“ appears clearly Impressionistic when compared 
with Richardson’s masonry buildings of the eighties (Figs. 3 and 5). Not 
until near the turn of the century did H. P. Berlage, Otto Wagner, and 
C. R. Mackintosh produce work which had conspicuous Post-Impres- 
sionist style characteristics. 

If we disregard the less original pupils and imitators who copied the 
superficial and picturesque “Richardsonian” qualities of his earlier 
buildings, the more profound influence of Richardson in America 
followed two major courses. These courses had in common a manifest 
movement toward order and simplicity. But beyond that point they 
diverged sharply. One current of his influence took the shortcut, using 
familiar classical idiom and accepting the handicap of dealing with dead 
forms. In the hands of capable designers, the Classical and Renaissance 
modes of expression sometimes achieved a measure of success, especially 
in monumental buildings, and where the practical requirements were not 
permitted to hamper the translation. The Boston Public Library (Fig. 

10), dating from 1887, stands as an impressive monument to McKim and 
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White, two of Richardson’s pupils. The Chicago Art Institute (Fig. 11), 
1893, by Shepley, Rutan and Coolidge, also illustrates certain Post- 
Impressionist tendencies in the solid massive qualities, the dignified 
quiet outline, and the clarity of organization of form. Other architects, 
D. H. Burnham and Company, Cass Gilbert, Joseph M. Wells, and 
Charles A. Platt, to mention a few, seemed to follow the major tenets of 
Post-Impressionism within the limits of the Academic Revival. One 
cannot, however, insist upon this point of view; the designers in this 
group are primarily eclectics, and are not always consistent in their atti- 
tude toward plastic form. Fed by the fountain of the Columbian Exposi- 
tion of 1893, the Ecole des Beaux Arts, and the American Academy in 
Rome, this stream has not yet run dry. 

The other current, and the one which follows more conspicuously the 
direction taken by Richardson, is frequently called a departure from 
classical tradition; it seems, instead, to be a return to the principle of 
formal order which is the true basis of the classical spirit. Unhampered 
by the problem of infusing new meaning into traditional forms, the 
“Chicago School’”,” led by Sullivan, Root, and Wright, was free to inte- 
grate the practical demands of new buildings with the scientific achieve- 
ments in construction and mechanical equipment. At the same time these 
architects were able to continue the course begun by Richardson in the 
direction of greater simplicity and adherence to elementary geometrical 
form. As examples we show the Walker Warehouse (Fig. 16), Chicago, 
1888-89, by Louis Sullivan, the Monadnock Block (Fig. 12), Chicago, 
1889-91, by Burnham and Root, and the Winslow House (Fig. 13), River 
Forest, Illinois, 1893, by Frank Lloyd Wright. Less well known, but 
representative of a large group also identified with the Chicago School 
is George W. Maher whose Patten Gymnasium at Evanston, Illinois, 
1909, we reproduce in Fig. 14. It is through the study of the work of 
middle-western architects during the first two decades of the twentieth 
century that one finds the counterpart in architecture of the develop- 
ments which grew out of Post-Impressionism in painting. 

Sullivan learned from Richardson how to find fresh material for com- 
position in abstract form. He learned to use the round arch, both in 
rhythmical succession and singly as an abstract design unit with monu- 
mental scale. He learned to recognize the expressive force of pure 
geometric shapes, the cylinder and the cube, and how to subordinate 
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detail to the more important consideration of scale and proportion. Any 
doubt as to the rdle played by Richardson in teaching form lessons will 
be dispelled by an examination of Sullivan’s work before and after the 
appearance of the Marshall Field Building. Compare the Ryerson Build- 
ing (Fig. 15), 1884, with the Walker Warehouse, 1888 (Fig. 16). The 
Auditorium, Chicago, 1886 is, of course, the obvious and most eloquent 
evidence of Sullivan’s admiration of the Field Building. 

Sharing Richardson’s appreciation of structural unity in building de- 
sign, Sullivan had the zeal and creative imagination to carry forward the 
Richardsonian precepts in steel skeleton construction. Except for the 
Carson Pirie Scott Building in Chicago, begun in 1899, which expresses 
the lighter volume of steel and glass, Sullivan retained, even in his office 
buildings, the block building form with its emphasis on deep reveals 
which is a masonry-like characteristic (Fig. 17). Axial symmetry was 
more common in Sullivan’s than in Richardson’s work. 

It remained for Sullivan’s pupil, Frank Lloyd Wright, to carry to the 
fullest realization the “Post-Impressionist”’ attitude toward form. Indeed, 
he advanced far beyond it. His work may be likened to Cubism in rela- 
tion to its antecedents. Without sacrificing his reverence for the organic 
unity in the whole design, Wright soon succeeds in breaking up the 
massive block forms into their component planes, fully exploiting the 
play of inter-penetrating volumes in syncopated rhythm. As a master of 
composition Wright is closer to Richardson than is Sullivan in his use 
of the asymmetrical scheme, in his subordination of ornament, now 
organically related to structure, and in his use of expressive textures of 
natural materials. Wright initiated the Post-Impressionist tradition to 
the limitless resources of the machine age and, to use his own words, 
welded it firmly to the “one great new integrity—a sense of the within as 
reality”’.’° 

It is interesting to observe the recurrence of many of the typical shapes 
and the persistence of similar methods of handling architectural elements 
in the work of Wright which were first used consistently by Richardson. 
(Figs. 18 and 19). Many of these features appear also in the European 
buildings influenced by Wright:” the monumental arch form with elon- 
gated voussoirs; the dominant horizontality, the grouping of rectangular 
windows in great banks and in long, continuous bands; and the use of 
bays, especially noticeable in plan, which project out and again into a 
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larger volume, but are always subordinated to it. 

Yet it would be as great a mistake to regard Wright’s work of the 
eatly 1900’s as ““Richardsonian” as to continue to identify Richardson’s 
developed style as a revival of the Romanesque. The two men merely 
had in common a similar attitude toward architecture as an art; one hap- 
pened to precede the other. Each saw the need for a return to form con- 
cepts based on the substance, the structure, and the purpose of the build- 
ing itself. Today, translated into new materials and techniques, these 
concepts continue to distinguish the architecture of the modern 
movement. 


1 Emil Kautmann, Von Ledoux bis Le Corbusier, Vienna, 1933, passim. The same author has recently published a short 
treatise on another Eighteenth-Century “‘modern,"’ Esienne-Louis Boullée, The Art Bulletin, Vol. XX1, No. 3, Sept., 
1939, pp. 213-227. 

2 Walter Curt Behrendt, Modern Building —Its Nature, Problems, and Forms, New York, 1937, pp. 38-43. 

? Nikolaus Pevsner, Pioneers of the Modern Movement from William Morris to Walter Gropius, 1936, London, pp. 22 et. 
seq. 

* See Kimball's article in The Architectural Record, Vol. 57, No. 4, pp. 289-304, April, 1925. Correspondence of Walter 
Pach, Paul Cret, Frank Lloyd Wright and Erich Mendelsohn with Fiske Kimball concerning his discussion of 
Sullivan appears in The Architectural Record, Vol. 65, No. 5, pp. 431-434, May, 1929. 

5 Kimball is correct, it seems to me, only in so far as he identifies the leaders of the ‘‘formalists’’, McKim, White, 
Wells, and Platt, with one phase of Post-Impressionism. The weakness in his thesis is, first, in trying to balance the 
objective evidence of form on the one hand, with purely subjective reasoning on the other hand, as, for example, 
when he says, ““The coherence of the realistic treatments of the subject matter of modern life by Sullivan and his 
fellows was with the work of the realistic schools of the nineteenth century in painting. .. .’" The second, and aaa 
haps the most significant fallacy in the Kimball thesis is that he fails co see that Sullivan, and Richardson before 
him, were much closer to Cézanne in arriving at ‘‘abstract compositions of mass and space’’ through the “‘universal 
language of elementary geometrical simplicity’, than were the adherents to the Classic Revival. 

* Hugh Morrison, Louis Sullivan, Prophet of Modern Architecture, New York, 1935, pp. 262-267. 

7 Both buildings have been demolished. 

® Although owing more to Impressionism than Cézanne, Seurat also may be considered an important figure in 
“rescuing art from the technique and aesthetic of Impressionism, helping to re-establish classical order at a moment 
when painting was threatened with formlessness and dissolution.’ Daniel Catton Rich, Seurat and the Evolution of 
"La Grande Jatte’’, Chicago, 1935, pp. 4 and 43-52. 

* Henry-Russell Hitchcock, Jr., The Architecture of H. H. Richardson and His Times, New York, 1936. 

 Ibid., p. 145. 

" Ibid., p. 299. 

2 Ibid., p. 216. 

4 Mrs. Schuyler Van Rensselaer, Henry Hobson Richardson and His Works, Boston and New York, 1888, pp. 21-22. 

J. J. P. Oud, Hollandische Architektur, Miinchen, 1926, p. 13; Hitchcock, op. cit., p. 248. 

* The frequent resurgence of eclectic tides of taste for a time obscured the importance of the Chicago School and its 
part in the modern architectural movement. Thomas E. Tallmadge in the Story of Architecture in America, New York, 
1927, titles chapter IX *‘Louis Sullivan and the Lost Cause.’’ For a more apt discussion of the Chicago School sce 
Morrison, op. cit., pp. 269-270. 

Frank Lloyd Wright, An Autobiography, London and New York, 1932, pp. 351-52. 

Some of the most notable instances of the use of certain features common to Richardson and Wright are to be 
found in the brick architecture of Holland, especially in the work of W. M. Dudok. However, there may have been 
earlier and more direct influences of Richardson on European architects, see Nikolaus Pevsner, op. cit., pp. 154-155. 
Richardson's work was known and highly regarded in England at the time of his death. In fact, he had been selected 
by the R.I.B.A. to receive the Royal Gold Medal awarded annually to an eminent architect by the Queen. The 
American Architect and Building News, Vol. XXIII, No. 639, p. 139, March 24, 1888. 
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THE MASTER MICHIEL PCRTRAIT 
artic P. Richardson in the Detroit Institute of Arts Bal/ety 
un at 
May, 1940 
Early Flemish painting 1s not vet so thoroughly explored 
ar all its important artists are well known. It is only since 
1At & : 


99 chat Master Michiel, one of the most important Flemish 
sinters of about the vear 1500, has been identified, and rhe 
orks which were formerly scattered through the mass of 
nvirous paintings in old collections assembled under his 

Master Michiel ts thus a new name to most people 
Ye can be best described as playing in the world of about 
)somewhat the part that Van Dyck plaved around 1630 
Master Michtel’s lite was spent as a court painter. He 
leveloped in Bruges in the circle of Memling, 


in 
5 
ems to have « 
his art shows the intluence of Memling’s portrairs; but 
. was also inspired, it would seem, by the elegance of the 
traits of Jean Perreal (the Master of Moulins), the con 
emporarv | rench court painter to the Dukes of Bourbon and 
1e Valois court. Like a number of other artists of Bruges, 
. was attracted to the Spanish court, for Queen Isabella of 
astile was a great lover of Flemish painting. He painted 
een Isabella's portrait in 148] and may have been in her 
ervice from that time Cand certainly from 1492) until her 
eath in 1504. Afterwards he returned to the Netherlands 
identered the service of the regent Margaret of Austria and 
er nephew, the fucure Emperor Charles V. In 1514 ke visited 
e Danish court and painted the portrait of King Christian, 
nd he mav also have visited England. He was active in rhe 
-rlands until abour 1520, but his exact birth and death 


Vern 
ates are unknown 

The better part of his works are either portraits or, like 
1¢ Magdalen, portraits under a religious guise. Its reserve. 
egance and melancholy are the tone of both his religious 
and portraits. Its fresh and pleasing color, its 


elicacy and clarity of form, its forceful plasticity that sur 


asses Memling, constitute both the appeal and che distinc 
on of his art. The color is simple. The Magdalen’s cloak 1s 
her dress dark red. The cool tlesh rones of rhe face and 


old brown hair are light against a black background 


aintings 








eg 
The face of this handsome, proud and melancholy voung 
man in the pose of the Magdalen could not but provoke 
iriositv. She appears in three paintings by Master Michiel 
a portrait in Vienna which obviously represents a lady of 
gh rank, as che Magdalen in Detroit's new picture, and as 
e Madonna in a painting in Berlin which once formed a 
iptvch with the Portract of aCalatrava Knight in the National 
sallery in Washington. Friedlander was the first to suggest 
at of the personages at the Spanish court, she must be 
utherine of Aragon, the vounger daughter of Queen 
abella, who married Arthur, rhe Prince of Wales, in 1501, 
ftucure Henry VIII of England 
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sJrhough there that Master 
Michiel pa ted che princess, there does exist, preserved in 
, report of che Spanish ambassador in England to his king 
» 1905, a remark of Catherine's that shows she knew and 
Master Michtel’s work. So, 
ese three portraits to the old picture preserved in 
Portrait Gallerv in 
very striking, 
Friedlinder 


is no documentary evidence 


jdmired alchough the resem 
stance OF C 


the Natio 


Lit 


\ragon IS 


London as Carherine ot 


the best srudenrs have been led 


ro agree WW s identification 
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THE CLOVIS AND CLOTHAR SCULPTURES 
Rorims { Met OPolita M t A 
One of the most highly prized elements of mediaeva 
hirecture America is the monumental chirteenth-cen 


rur Gorht hoorway from the celebrated abbey Of Moutiers 


Saint-Jean in Burgundy, which was acquired tor the Cloisters 

1932. In the niches ac either side of the entrance there were 
ginally two lite-size limestone figures of the Merovingiat 
ngs Clovis and ( 1 the 


lothar, who tounded 
These statues have probably not been in che niches of the 


monastery 


Lit 
loorwav since the French Revolution, or perhaps even since 
1667 when a group of Huguenots entered the monasterv by 


he statues of the Saints and 


those of the 
ot the 


ic had been thought that the statues were 


ruse and rORE 


Founder Princes, Clovis and Clotaire."’ Since the end 


nereenth century 
o longer 1n existence and that was our supposition when 


loorwav was acquired. Recently, however, the Museun 


Cc ‘ 
ad the 


The ( loisters throu rh the YCNerOsitcy ot Mr Rocketellet 


good tortune to obtain these handsome statues for 


Thestory of che statues unfolds like a detective thriller. On 
Noven bet 17 1897, at a 
Antiquities in the Department of the Core d'Or, M. Chabeut 
the President, talked about the doorway Moutiers 
and on April 2, 1900, he showed members of the 


meeting of the Commission of 
from 
Saint-Jean, 
society photographs of the two statues and stated that 
hough these sculptures came from the abbey thev were too 
arge to fic into the niches of the doorway. The statues were 
the time in the garden of M a merchant at 
\loutiers-Saint-Jean, where thev remained uncil 1909. After 
wards, thev were tor some vears 1n Parts in the possession of 
Michel Manzi, and 
Since then the statues have 


Ohresser, 
vards 
in 1919 were sold with his collection 
at various times been shown to 
of the thirteenth century 
wuritstill was nor known that thev came from the doorway 


wectors ans others AS VPATISS1N1 


Moutiers-Saint-Jean. Recently A. Vittenet, in his mono 
raph L Abba) Moutrer-Samt-Jean (1938 { 
| 


- _reconsidered the 
relation of the tigures to the doorway and suggested that 1f 


habeuf had had all the evidence in hand he might have 
me to a different decision. The present writer appears to 
ave been the first to establish their connection. The statues 
ire unusually well preserved, even though during the cur 


century they were restored and the heads reversed merel\ 


nr 
Lilt 


satistv an idle whim. Using the photographs published in 
the 
\\ Cc have also removy ed other 


and following the old breaks. we have replaced 


eads as thev were originally 
restorations whi h | 
1d 

ec 


had from time to time been stupid 


Now that the statues of Clovis and Clothar are in place 


the niches, it 1s apparent that they were made for them 


The stvle of the sculpture and the quality and color of the 
stone, as well as the actual measurements, accord with those 
t their serting. Like most mediaeval statues, the figures 

and red 
aint on the mantle of Clovis is like that found elsewhere 
n the doorway. A square iron pintle set in the stone of the 
ett-hand niche corresponds, in both size and location, with 
Parts Of an iron fastening in the back of the statue of King 
Jovis and proves conclusively the relation of this figure to 
the niche 


vere originally enriched with polvchromy ; old 


x01 
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THE TIEPOLO AT BOSTON and mor: 
From an article by W. G. Constable in the Boston Museum of Fine A That Tie 
some Suc 


Bulletin, June, 194 1 
ng Nas 
In 1930 there came to the Bostom Museum a ceiling paint. {me tha 


ing, which until recently had not been exhibited. After beiny Jable 


re-mounted on a stretcher shaped to correspond to the painte Thou: 
F R A N / ] N Ls area, an accumulation of dirt and old varnish was remove proper p 
from the surface to reveal it as an indubitable work of }mention: 


Giovanni Battista Tiepolo in remarkably tine condition anal, \ 
of The painting is a comparatively small one and wa eproduc 
probably painted for a boudoir or bedroom. It is carried our }perspectt 
in o1l on canvas, a not unusual practice with Tiepolo, though |" hose k 


Fi Pi | | l A in his larger work he generally used fresco. The subject x |‘¢lls me 
ine Fictorial /irts : f of [ezzanin 


Dawn, svmbolized by Aurora, goddess of the red light 


morning. She is seated upon rosy-tinted clouds floating ina |'s was 

: pale sky, and is attended by a winged female figure, and by Jor hen 
Hudson's custom framing gives you access to a puttz, one of whom ts preparing to place a wreath upon her }20t know 
wide variety of moldings which authentically re head, while another to her right holds a cornucopia from |!0 the Kt 
produce all the important styles from Renaissance w hich coins are falling Behind the attendant figure is the ther at 

rising sun. Below, three female figures, also accompanied 

to Modern. Our experience and expert technique putt:, are seated upon dark clouds, which are dispersing 3 
combine to assure you correct framing of any the light of the sun falls upon them. These figures probab I 
symbolize the river Oceanus, from which Aurora rose dailt [from an ar 

example of pictorial art to announce the coming of the sun. Their draperies are viv} 7. 
scarlet and blue and, with a streak of strong blue sky to th a The } 
Fine Arts Galleries—Eighth Floor— Woodward Avenue left, contrast markedly with the pale blues, pinks, and [¢ amor 


rupted sta 
vellows of the rest of the painting. «diet 
‘ s ows hit 


s Close examination while the painting was being cans tmosphe 
revealed the interesting fact that the figures are by a difit™ | hae ie 
ent hand from that responsible for the clouds and sky. The};., j- 4 1s 

na a : . , _— nce yaintec}.. ; 
figures are evidently the work of Tiepolo himself, painte ‘parent 


DETROIT with a characteristic boldness and precision, in large sweep This F 

s Er 
ing brush strokes of flowing pigment. In contrast, the brus 
work in the clouds and skv is not only coarser, more broken 
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ind more uneven, but ts less directly expressive of the forms. 
That Tiepolo made extensive use of assistants is known, and 


some such div is10N of work as appears in the Museum paint 


has often been surmised; but this seems to be the first 


time that definite evidence on the point has become avail 


iDie 


Though the painting has never been studied and given its 


proper place in the work of Tiepolo, it is not unknown. Sack 


entions it as being 1n the Palazzo Mocenigo, on the Grand 
anal, Venice. Molmenti also mentions the painting, and 
eproduces (Plate 254) a poor photograph, taken in sharp 


erspective, while it was still in position. Dr Lorenzetti, 


vhose knowledge of Venetian monuments is unrivalled, 
ells me that in 191] the painting was in a room on the 


ezzanine tloor of the palace, though it is doubtful whether 


this was its original position. But where that position was, 


t when and on what occasion the ceiling was painted, is 
tt known. From a study of related drawings, however, one 
the Kupferstichkabinett, Dresden (no. 1899 46) and an 


er at Stuttgart, it may be provisionally dated 1750-60 


th 


THE ENGLISH VIEW BY CANALETTO 
an article in the Minneapolis Institute of Arts Bulletin, April, 194 


—— 
The View of Old Somerset House is one of several views of 


the famous building painted by Canaletto during his inter 


ipted stav in England between the vears 1746 and 1754, and 


ows him still to be a master of luminous skies and spacious 


itmospheric effects. Its vivacitv of spiric and color indicate 
Nat It Was painted soon after Canaletto’s arrival in England, 


rit has none of the flatness, either of color or treatment. 


‘pparent in his latest English works 


This English scene, like the more familiar Venetian views. 
ustrates Canaletro’s ability to invest his subjects with a 
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| record 
COLLEGE ART ASSOCIATION “aepe 
} can che 
traits ¢ 
137 EAST 57TH ST., NEW YORK CITY | serve t 
} and his 
I the 
1 with n 
l ed \ 
| freedom and largeness of scale that contrasts noticeably witht 18 the | 
his attention to detail. Here, despite the precise recording hen! 
architectural elements and the delicacy with which thd '2 ™¢: 
] 
5 aN A SI] B 3 RM AN figures are rendered, there Is nO suggestion of cramping Bell 
4 € ae ee = = sate taliaie composition or technique. The scene is generously conceive! approp 
and freelv executed | had mz 
= . 1 
, si ‘ Then no everv resne ) vale " ted 
(caller 1eS [he painting ts in every respect tvpical of ( analetto T ww 
luminous quality of the air, the treatment of the sky wit 2 
sone ics drifting clouds, the spotting in of the figures, and thd )%U 
bright touches of coior used to punctuate the design, an| ™!S ™4 
almost the earmark of one who found his chief pleasure calent 
portraving the physical aspects of the scene betore him style | 
y y ialirv bv sugge y h a lich and ski Alrhou 
Of giving 1t actuality Dv suggesting, with a light and Ski 
Paintings by Old and Moder hand, the spirit of those who inhabited it ors 
: tne 
Ir was Canaletto’s ability to portray the character of 
1 iC QO 
Master view that won him favor with English collectors. It is sai] 4° y 
e dra 
that his work was introduced to them by a certain Josey ‘ 
Smith who was British Consul in Venice in the early 1740s 
Smith seems to have combined his consular activities wit 
Rare Objects of Art the trading of works of art which caught his fancv 1n Venice 


He was particularly taken with Canaletto’s pictures, af 
made quite a lot of money by selling them in I ngland. Mat 
people must have discovered the artist in Venice for thet 
selves, however, for it will be remembered that Italy wa 
QO very popular with the British in the eighteenrh centur 
Their predilection for topographical views, and the sk 
with which Canaletto rendered them, would have reco 
mended him to them 


Old Somerset House was a familiar landmark in Lond 


32 East 57th Street for manv vears. It was begun about the vear 1549 at 
ee ee order of the Duke of Somerset, Lord Protector, and there 
New York 


a tradition, quite unsubstantiated, that it was designed D 
the Italian architect, John of Padua. The house stood on 
bend of the Thames, commanding two outstandingly beaut 
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at of London Bridge in one direction, and of 


a ful views 
Abbey in the other. 


Wesrminst 
The Di 


olered, fo! 


of Somerset did not live to see his house com 
was beheaded on a charge of treason in 1552 
cution Somerset House reverted to the crown 


After bis ¢ 
45 Princess. Queen Elizabeth sometimes made it her resi 
Ss . ~ 

‘? larer davs Anne of Denmark and Catherine of 
ld court there. Eventually it became the resi 
dowager queens of England, and finally was 
house visiting ambassadors. The last important 


ynat to be lodged there was the Venetian Am 





dence, and 
Rraganza 


lence of the 


scu tO 
of use . , 


foreign C1} 


7 aecador, Who arrived in 1763. Soon afterwards Old Somer 
y —— ' 
/ + House was demolished and the present building raised in 
set mouse 
rs p ace 





THE METROPOLITAN’S NEW BELLOTTO 
Lou Burrough the Metropolitan Museum of Art 
Bulletin, February, 194 


Bellorto s | 4 
¢ distant mountains, its cloudy sky and dark depths of 
wooded river bank, calls to mind the imaginary landscapes 
f the seventeenth century. But this impression ts instantly 


dispelled by the carefully executed architectural detail, the 
; 


f Vaprio D’ Adda, with its broad prospect 





sumdrum activities of the villagers down bv the river, an 
| the gailv dressed, verv eighteenth-cencury ladies and gentle 
| men who are admiring the scene. It is, in fact, a precisely 
| recorded view of a particular spot, exact in all its alluring 

letrail. No written record can evoke for us the visual past as 
l} can these lovingly conceived and meticulously, painted por 
| traits of places which, in the hands of an artist of ability. 
| serve the double purpose of being aesthetically satisfving 
| and historically interesting. To the enjovment of the beauties 
| f the landscape can be added the pleasure of an association 
with no less a person than Leonardo; for the handsome ter 
lla seen across the river in the center of the picture 


raced V1 


ha s the Villa Melz1, whose hospitality the Florentine enjovec 
ding of When he visited his voung friend and pupil Francesco Melzi 
ich . | in the earlv vears of the sixteenth century 
ping Bellotto prided himself on being a painter of views, even 
nceive| appropriating the nickname of Canaletto, which his uncle 
ad made famous and which had become inseparably asso 
to. Th{ clated with this tvpe of painting. Trained from childhood 
v wit} 2 the art, the voung Bernardo was soon able to paint 
ad Venetian scenes in a manner scarcely distinguishable from 
on | us master's. That his precocious facility sprang from real 
ata ig talent and that he was capable of de eloping an independent 


ms stvle, landscapes like the Vrew of Vaprio clearly demonstrate 
skill | Although certain of Canaletto’s mannerisms remain, such as 
| | tlicks of paint that indicate the ripples 

the water, the technique on the whole is quite different 


the crescent shape 


rik the colors are darker and cooler, the handling broader, and 
lose the drawing, while giving an impression of great detail, is 
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less precise. The greatest difference, howeve: 
in the spirit of the work. Its romantic mood 
spired by the scene irself but intensified by cl 


O doubt in 
artist's dr 
matic treatment of the sky and the sharply co 


and shade, is alien to Canaletto's genius. 


BINGHAM'S “SHOOTING FOR THEI 


From a ne 


BEEF" 


ws release prepar d by the Brooklyn M 


George Caleb Bingham, largely forgotten after his death 
is now looked upon as one of the most gifted 
\merican pants of homely scenes. His formal painting 


instruction, however, consisted of three months at the 


Pennsylvania Academy of Fine Arts and the help he probably | 
received from some of his contemporaries. He was born jp 


Virginia, but he made his home in Missouri where he painted 
his great series of closely observed and carefully composed 


scenes of frontier life of which “Shooting for the Beef’ 


surely one of the finest. It is signed and dated 1850, and was | 
probably painted in St. Louis for the American Art Union 
\ quotation from A. Christ-Janer’s book on Bingham ex. 


plains the subject: 


The painting represents a western scene— Shooting for t 


Beef—and presents a group of characters with life-like 
tidelirv. There are seen the eager marksmen in the attire of 


the back-woodsman; 
‘Post Office Grocery’: th 


the sign above the door lintel, 


prize in the contest, a fat ox, chained to a stump hard by; a 
buc a description js 
_ Indeed it seems an incarnation rather tha; 


beautiful landscape in perspective and 
impossible. . . 
painting, and gives us reason to exalt in Bingham, 
our own state.”’ 


a Native ( 
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